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that subject already in existence." We find, however, that it stands by 
itself, as to what it omits, as to the singleness of its aim, and as to the 
severe, yet never obscure, conciseness of its statements and arguments. 
Most treatises on moral philosophy combine the abstract and the con- 
crete, principles and their application, the science and the art of virtue. 
But particular forms of duty or modes of conduct are not subjects for 
scientific treatment. The same principle may have two opposite prac- 
tical expressions, according as more or fewer of the variable elements 
in the condition of humanity are taken into the account. Then, too, a 
narrow, one-sided, or false application of a principle, especially if it be 
dogmatically stated, and if strong stress be laid upon it, may react in 
producing scepticism or repugnancy toward the principle itself. Dr. 
Champlin confines himself to the science of morals. He agrees with 
Price and with the author of " Intuitive Morals " in seeking the basis 
of right and the ground of obligation " in the nature of things." He 
regards conscience as the faculty which infallibly perceives the right, 
its errors not being errors of judgment, but resulting from its limited 
cognizance of the materials for a sound judgment. He deduces the 
freedom of the will from the conscious capacity of action. In these 
and their cognate principles, with the strictly scientific inferences that 
How from them, he comprehends the entire science of morals, of which 
he gives in a " Supplement " a compendious history. The arrange- 
ment is simple and lucid ; the style equally so. It is precisely the 
book needed for our high schools, and for an introductory text-book in 
our colleges. We wish that the author would follow it by a more 
extended work, comprising the analysis and scientific criticism of the 
systems barely mentioned in his Supplement. We know of no exist- 
ing treatise with which, with a method corresponding to that of the 
book before us, he might not compete on advantageous ground. 



29. — Vermont Quarterly Gazetteer. A Historical Magazine, embra- 
cing a Digest of the History of each Town, Civil, Educational, Re- 
ligious, Geological, and Literary. Edited by Abbt Maria Hemen- 
way, compiler of " The Poets and Poetry of Vermont." No. I. 
July 4,1860. Addison County. — No. II. October, 1861. Ben- 
nington County. Ludlow. 8vo. pp. 254. 

The plan on which this work is begun will insure a series of local 
histories of Vermont, of peculiar minuteness, fidelity, and interest. Each 
number is to contain the history of the towns in a single county. Each 
town history is written by some person familiar with the geography, in- 
stitutions, traditions, and present condition of the town. The widest 
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scope is given to the home-love of the writer. The fathers and moth- 
ers of the village are commemorated, the illustrious and the sub-lustrous 
natives who have gone from it, the odd characters, nay, the very idiots, 
who made their mark and left their name. The hardships of the first 
settlers, the local strifes, the crimes that have disturbed the peace of 
each little community, the details of educational and ecclesiastical his- 
tory, are faithfully recorded. Specimens of literary composition are 
given in great abundance, many of them of superior merit, others re- 
garded with fondness in their birthplace, and precious as memorials of 
authors who were worthily cherished by their kindred and neighbors, 
others illustrative of events and personages. It may seem strange that 
such copious materials could be collected in two pamphlets together 
numbering fewer pages than we have already filled in our present issue. 
But the pages are not like ours. They are closely printed, in double 
columns, on a large sheet, with a scanty margin ; and each of these 
numbers might be easily made into a ponderous volume. The plan 
seems to us admirably devised, and thus far it has been executed with 
ability and thoroughness. 



30. — Memoir of the Honorable Nathan Appleton, LL. D. Prepared 
agreeably to a Resolution of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
By Robert C. Winthrop. With an Introduction and Appendix. 
Boston. 1861. 8vo. pp. 79. 

Mb. Appleton was born in New Ipswich, New Hampshire, Octo- 
ber 6, 1779, and died in Boston, July 14, 1861. Prepared for admis- 
sion to Dartmouth College, he passed his examination successfully, and 
then went to Boston as clerk to an older brother, who had removed 
thither from his native place. In due time he became a leading 
merchant in his adopted city, and was for the residue of his life honor- 
ably identified with its public, social, literary, and philanthropic inter- 
ests. As a member of the State and national legislatures, he was 
distinguished for his wisdom in financial and mercantile affairs, for his 
thorough investigation of the questions which came under his cogni- 
zance in committee, or which he discussed on the floor of the House, 
and for an integrity of aim and purpose from which no personal, sec- 
tional, or party interest could make him swerve. As a writer on politi- 
cal subjects, on finance, on manufactures, and in one instance on contro- 
verted theological doctrines, he was remarkable for conciseness and 
precision of style, large comprehension of facts, close consecutiveness 
of reasoning, and perfect evenness of temper. He rendered important 
services to the country as one of the pioneers in instituting our New 
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